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JUNE MEETING 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 8th in- 
stant, at three o'clock, p.m., the President, Mr. Lodge, 
in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 
The Librarian reported gifts: 

From Mrs. William Robinson Cabot, papers of the late William 
Howard Gardiner (H. C. 1816), including letters from William 
H. Prescott, Theophilus Parsons, George Ticknor Curtis, and 
Charles Sumner, together with a number of maps of Boston. 

From Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs, additions to the Kingsmill Marrs 
Collection. 

From the American Antiquarian Society, " The New England 
Magazine of Knowledge and Pleasure," 1758, No. 3; also a map 
of Shrewsbury, compiled and published by L. M. Parker, 1859. 

From Mrs. Isaac Conrad, of Marsillon, Ohio, the Orderly Book 
of Erastus Harris, of Medway, Mass., March 26, 1759-May 
3, 1760, and from April 4, 1778 to June 26. 

From Otis and Grenville H. Norcross two record books of the 
Summer Street Fire Committee, 1872 and 1874. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following accessions: 

From Warren S. Kilburn, a print of Bowdoin Square, in 1825, 
by William P. Bodwell. 

From Francis Henry Appleton, an example in bronze of the gold 
" Appleton Medal " donated by him to the First Corps of Cadets, 
M.V.M., in 1873, with a list of the winners from 1873 to 1921; 
also, a bronze medal, designed by Bela Pratt, distributed in 
honor of Prof. Theobald Smith of the Harvard Medical School 
when he took a position in the Rockefeller Institute. 

From Mrs. Edward M. Hartwell, of Jamaica Plain, fourteen 
lantern-slides of maps and views of Boston and Vicinity, 1614- 
1850. 

From Lawrence Shaw Mayo, a photograph of Charles-Mary 
Wentworth (1775-1844), a Corresponding Member of this So- 
ciety, by Partridge from a miniature thought to be painted by 
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Copley owned by Mr. J. Winslow Peirce of Portsmouth, N. H. 
Also, a colored print, published by M. Darly, June 20, 1780, with 
the legend " No Popery or the City Heroes in Council," with Lord 
Amherst as Commander-in-Chief. 

From Miss Mary E. Haven, of Beverly Farms, a Webster medal 
in bronze by C. C. Wright and a daguerreotype of Benjamin 
West's unfinished painting representing the American Peace Com- 
mission of 1782 — Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, John Jay, 
Henry Laurens and Temple Franklin. The original painting is 
owned by Lord Belper of Kingston Hall, Kegworth, Derby, 
England. 

From Miss Edith Andrew and Henry Hersey Andrew, addi- 
tional relics associated with their father, Gov. John A. Andrew; 
a large handkerchief showing in colors the standards and ships 
flags of various nations, also a flag used by Gov. Andrew at his 
home in Charles Street, Boston, and a Union Shawl given by 
R. H. Stearns & Co. to Mrs. Andrew. 

From Mrs. William R. Cabot, by deposit, a framed lithographic 
portrait of Daniel Webster. 

From Morton Prince, a bronze medal, by Cyrus E. Dallin, struck 
to commemorate the visit of Marshal Foch to Boston, November 
14, 1921. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of a 
letter from James Truslow Adams, of Bridgehampton, N. Y., 
accepting his election as a Corresponding Member of the 
Society. 

LeBaron Russell Briggs, of Cambridge, was elected a Resi- 
dent Member of the Society. 

George Mackinnon Wrong, of Toronto, Canada, was 
elected a Corresponding Member of the Society. 

Mr. Charles P. Greenough presented the following 
document connected with the rendition of Thomas Sims, and 
said: 

I wish to present to the Society a relic of the Fugitive 
Slave Law excitement in Boston, as it seems to me that this 
is the proper place for its preservation. 

It will be remembered that the first negro who was arrested 
in Boston under the Fugitive Slave Law of 1856 was named 
Shadrach or Jenkins. Soon after his arrest a meeting of 
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some of the leading Abolitionists and friends of the negro 
was held in Boston and the lawyers, including Richard H. 
Dana, Jr., found great difficulty in discovering any legal 
process with which to combat the proceedings under the 
Fugitive Law. Dana, however, drew a writ which he dug up 
from the common law of England, known as the writ de 
replegiendo homine — a sort of human replevin. It was 
presented with a petition for a writ of habeas corpus to Judge 
Shaw who declined to grant the petition giving various rather 
unsatisfactory reasons. As it turned out, however, it did not 
matter, for while the hearing before the United States Com- 
missioner was actually in progress, Jenkins was seized in the 
Court Room by two stalwart negroes, and carried off. He 
was not found again, having been transported to Canada. 

A few years later, when another negro named Sims was 
captured in Boston, the same writ de replegiendo homine was 
revived, the names therein altered and a bond was executed. 
The writ was given to the Sheriff with orders to serve it 
upon the United States Marshal. The Sheriff thereupon 
served the writ and demanded the delivery of Sims, but the 
Marshal refused and declared that force would be used if 
any attempt was made to take him from his custody. 

This original writ and bond I now offer to the Society. 
There are some notable names upon the bond. 

A petition for a writ of habeas corpus was also brought 
before Judge Sprague who refused to issue the writ. The 
petition was then presented to Judge Woodbury by Dana 
and Sumner and he issued the writ. It was argued that 
same night, but Judge Woodbury finally remanded the pris- 
oner to the United States Marshal. 

When the negro Burns was later on arrested, a new writ 
de replegiendo homine was prepared and presented to Judge 
Sprague, who refused to issue the writ on the ground that no 
such writ was known by the Federal Courts. He might have 
added that it was also unknown by any other court. 

Mr. Adams in his life of Richard H. Dana, Jr., gives an 
account in some detail of the disagreement of the juries in 
the Shadrach cases so called. These were prosecutions 
against those who assisted the negro to escape. Dana states 
with unction that " one faithful man raised up by Provi- 
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dence " disagreed and prevented conviction by the juries in 
these cases. The explanation of the Act of Providence I 
remember hearing some years after the trials were over. 
There were five or six different trials and Dana appeared as 
counsel in all of them, except perhaps in the first trial of 
Elizur Wright. In all the cases the jury disagreed. The 
story as I remember it was that some years after the trials 
were over Dana was driving through the White Mountains 
and when he mounted upon the top of the stage coach the 
following conversation ensued. The driver, " How do you 
do, Mr. Dana? " Mr. Dana, with his usual brusqueness, " I 
don't know you; how do you happen to know me? " The 
driver, " I heard you argue for the defendant in the Shad- 
rach cases when I was on the jury." Mr. Dana, " I was 
very much surprised by the disagreement of the juries, as 
the cases seemed to me to be entirely made out by the 
Government and I should like to ask you, if it is proper, 
what it was caused the juries to disagree." The driver 
" I was the one who disagreed." Dana's curiosity was still 
unsatisfied. "Would you mind telling me why you dis- 
agreed? " The driver, " I was one of the men who helped 
him to escape." 

Comment on the one faithful man raised up by Providence 
seems unnecessary. 

The story of this conversation as told by Adams in his life 
of Dana differs in some of the details but the result was the 
same. 

Know all men by these presents that we Thomas Sims of 
Boston in the County of Suffolk as principal, and Charles G. 
Davis, Ellis G. Loring, Samuel E. Sewell, Wendall Phillips, Lemuel 
Gilbert, and Francis Jackson, all of said Boston, as sureties, are 
holden and firmly bound unto Charles Devens of Boston in said 
County of Suffolk, Esquire, in the full sum of three thousand 
dollars to be paid to the said Devens his executors administra- 
tors or assigns, to which payment we bind ourselves our executors, 
administrators and assigns firmly by these presents. Witness our 
hands and seals this fourth day of April A.D. 1851. 

The condition of this obligation is such that whereas the said 
Sims has this day sued out from the court of Common Pleas for 
the County of Suffolk a writ of personal replevin against Charles 
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Devens Esquire of said Boston, returnable to the Court of Common 
Pleas next to be holden in Boston on the first Tuesday of July 
next within and for the County of Suffolk, if the said Sims shall 
appear at said court to prosecute said writ of replevin against the 
said Charles Devens, and shall have his body there ready to be 
re-delivered, if thereto ordered by the court, and shall pay all 
such damages and costs as shall be then and there awarded against 
him, then this obligation is to be void, otherwise to remain in full 
force and virtue. 

Signed Sealed and delivered in his 

presence of, the word Devens over Thomas X Sims [Seal.] 

over the twelfth line being first in- mark 

serted. Charles G. Davis. [Seal.] 

Richard Hildreth. Timothy Gilbert. [Seal.] 

John Merrill to sig C. G. Davis. S. E. Sewall. [Seal.] 

Luther A. Ham. Wendell Phillips. [Seal.] 

Joseph D. Coburn. Ellis Gray Loring. [Seal.] 

Witness to signatures two last. Francis Jackson. [Seal.] 



Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Suffolk ss. 

To the Sheriff of our County of Suffolk or his deputy or either 
of the Coroners thereof, Greeting: 

We command you that justly and without delay, you cause 
to be replevied Thomas Sims of Boston, colored who, (as it is 
said) is taken and detained at the Court House in Court Street 
within our said County, by the duress of Charles Devens of 
Boston, Esq. that the said Sims may appear at our Court of 
Common Pleas next to be holden at Boston, within our county 
aforesaid, then and there in our said Court to demand right and 
justice against the said Charles Devens for the duress and im- 
prisonment aforesaid, and to prosecute his replevin as the law 
directs: 

Provided, the said Thomas Sims shall, before his deliverance, 
give bond to the said Devens in such sum as you shall judge 
reasonable, and with two sureties at the least, having sufficient 
within your county, with condition to appear at our said Court 
to prosecute his replevin against the said Devens and to have his 
body there ready to be redelivered if thereto ordered by the 
Court; and to pay all such damages and costs as shall be then 
and there awarded against him. Then and not otherwise are you 
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to deliver him. And if the said Sims be by you delivered at any 
day before the sitting of our said Court, you are to summon the 
said Devens by serving him with an attested copy of this writ, 
that he may appear at our said Court to answer to the said Sims. 
Witness Daniel Willis Esquire at Boston the fourth day of 
April in the year eighteen hundred fifty one. 

Joseph Willard, Clerk 
Suffolk ss. April 5th 1851. 

By virtue of the within writ I have at two different times on 
this-day, demanded of the within named Charles Devans Esquire 
United States Marshall, the surrender to me and the delivery of 
the within named Thomas from duress and imprisonment; at the 
same times presenting to the said Devans this writ with the an- 
nexed bond of the said Sims with sureties in the sum of three 
thousand dollars, but the said Devans refused to deliver the said 
Sims from duress and imprisonment claiming to hold him the 
said Sims by virtue of legal process, to him directed as the 
United States Marshall for the district of Massachusetts; and 
the said Devans at the time of the last above mentioned demand, 
by me made upon him for the delivery of the said Sims from 
duress, said that he had him the said Sims in his Custody, and if 
I in the service of this writ should attempt to take the said Sims 
from fhi]m the said Devans, he [the] said Devans should inter- 
pose such and so much forceable resistance as would enable him to 
retain the said Sims in his custody; and I further return that at 
the time of said demands the said Devans had as he informed 
me, under his control a large number of men placed in and about 
the Court house in Boston where I understood the said Sims to 
be confined, as his assistants and I wa[s] informed, to prevent 
the said Sims from being taken from his custody. I therefore 
for the reasons herein before stated r[eturn] this writ without 
delivering the said Sims from d[uress and] imprisonment and 
without service. 

Daniel J. Coburn, D. Skerift 

Some time during the month of May A.D. 1851, after these 
proceedings had been quieted this was given to me by Chas. G. 
Davis Esq. as being of no further use, it never being entered or 
becoming a part of the records of the Court, and at 5 Nov. A.D. 
1 88 1 I present it to Chas. P. Greenough, Esq. 

Jos. A. Willard, Clerk of Superior Court 
[Endorsed] Writ de Homine Replegiando. Thos. Sims. 
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Mr. Wolkins read, in behalf of Mr. Howe, an account of 
a visit by Miss Quincy and her sister, Mrs. Greene, to Mrs. 
Harrison Gray Otis, who had just published her novel The 
Barclays of Boston, in which the author's own opinion of the 
work was contrasted with that of a contemporary critic. 

Mr. Charles G. Washburn read a paper on Rev. George 
Whitefield in New England, and Dr. J. C. Warren called 
attention to a death-mask and rib of Whitefield, in the Ana- 
tomical Museum of the Harvard Medical School. 

On mentioning the gift by Mrs. Woodhull Martin of her 
fine estate in Bredon, Worcester, to Sulgrave Institute, 
Mr. Ford gave an account of her connection with the United 
States, her liberal hospitality to Americans in England, and 
her interest in closer relations between the two peoples. 

Mr. Jonathan Smith presented a paper on 



How Massachusetts Raised her Troops in the 
Revolution 

In the three great wars which this country has waged, 
namely the Revolution, the Civil and the World War, the 
nation has raised its armies in three different ways; by the 
militia system, the volunteer method and by conscription. 
In the Revolutionary struggle, under the so-called militia 
system, the men were drawn from the State militia regi- 
ments already organized, through voluntary enlistment or 
by draft. Its distinguishing feature was a short term of 
service, and was the sole method of raising the armies in the 
War for Independence. Under the volunteer plan the men 
are recruited from civil life, and are usually enlisted for one, 
two or three years, as may be named in the call for men. 
This was the leading method for raising the armies during 
the rebellion, although during the last three years a con- 
scription law was in force. In the World War the main re- 
liance was on the draft, though a large number also volun- 
teered for service. Each plan has its advantages and its 
disadvantages. 
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There was no standing army when the Revolution opened, 
but all able bodied men were already enrolled in companies 
and regiments. Massachusetts had about thirty of these 
regiments. The size of the regiments varied from two or 
three hundred to seven hundred and fifty men each. The 
male inhabitants were divided into two classes, one called 
the active list, which included those between the ages of six- 
teen and fifty, and the alarm list, embracing all between six- 
teen and sixty-five, not enrolled in the active list. Many of 
the official classes were exempted from both groups. The 
State appointed the general officers of Divisions and Bri- 
gades, and also the Colonels and Field Officers of the several 
regiments. Each Company elected its own officers. The 
men on the active list were required to meet for drill and 
instruction eight times a year, and those on the alarm list, 
twice a year. These encampments lasted from three days to 
a week each, and were scenes of hilarity and dissipation, 
little but picnics on a large scale. As schools for instruction 
in the serious duties of a soldier, they were of no account. 
Each man had to furnish his own gun, accoutrements, and 
ammunition while serving in the militia. There was no pre- 
scribed uniform. If the man was unable to provide himself 
with his arms and other military implements, the Selectmen 
or the State furnished them for him. In the first years of the 
war the calls were from the active list, but later the alarm 
list was also included and no distinction was made between 
the two. It was from this force, so organized, that the 
armies of the Revolution were drawn. 

The men were called into service in this way. If they 
were wanted to protect the sea coast or critical points within 
the State, the demand originated in the Legislature, Council 
or Committee of Safety, which passed the acts or issued 
orders to raise so many men to guard certain points named 
in the law, and the Colonels of the militia regiments were 
ordered to recruit them out of their commands. The men 
called for State service were enlisted generally for longer 
terms, varying from three months to a year; while if they 
were to serve without the State the Governors of neighbor- 
ing commonwealths, General Washington or the Continental 
Congress, would call upon the Governor or Legislature to 
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furnish so many men for such and such a duty. The Legisla- 
ture would forthwith enact a law, or the Council or Commit- 
tee of Safety issue orders addressed to the General command- 
ing the militia, or to the regimental Colonels to recruit the 
number of men required. The General would divide the 
quota among the State regiments, and direct the Colonels 
commanding to enlist or draft the men called for. The 
Colonels would apportion the men among the towns repre- 
sented in his command, and order his Captains to execute 
the law. No town was required to furnish more than its 
proportionate share under a call. The law enforcing the call 
frequently stated the number of men each town was to fur- 
nish as its quota. The officers to command the men thus 
called out were not the same as those of the original militia 
regiments, but were specially appointed by the State for 
each battalion, and company officers were elected by the 
companies. The Field Officers were often drawn from the 
primitive organizations, but not always, while the companies 
elected entirely new officers. They were original organiza- 
tions, except that the men were taken out of the old order. 

An enumeration of the laws passed for filling the armies, 
and a brief outline in some detail of the terms and conditions 
under which the men served, are necessary to appreciate fully 
how the system worked as a means of getting soldiers for the 
army. It is briefly sketched in the following pages and ex- 
plains in part, why the struggle was so long, and makes plain 
in its results some of the reasons why the people suffered so 
intensely during the struggle. It will be appreciated by 
those who are familiar with the methods of raising armies. 

The armies of 1775 were entirely volunteers, and were 
recruited in part out of the men who went to Cambridge 
after the Lexington alarm. They came from all sections of 
Massachusetts and central and southern New Hampshire. 
At Cambridge all was confusion and chaos: some of the 
men were there under their regular officers; many of them 
were mere detachments of their companies, while a large 
portion were without any officers or semblance of a Com- 
mander or organization. 

Those in control immediately set themselves to work to 
bring order out of this confusion. On the 21st of April the 
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Committee of Safety voted to raise eight thousand men for 
a term of seven months. This order was superseded two 
days later when the Provincial Congress voted to recruit 
thirteen thousand six hundred men for military purposes, 
and further resolved that an army of thirty thousand men be 
immediately raised for defense of the Colony. 1 Massachu- 
setts raised about seventeen thousand men in that year. 
Officers were appointed for the necessary number of regi- 
ments, who promptly set about enlisting their men. In the 
following month, May, two thousand men were ordered to 
report to Boston, and the authorities of the towns were to 
muster one-half of their militia. 2 It was a portion of the 
troops thus raised together with men from Connecticut, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island, that fought the battle of 
Bunker Hill. In the previous February, 1775, the Commit- 
tee of Safety had ordered the Colonels of the militia to as- 
semble one-fourth of their men to hold or seize places along 
the sea-coast of the State; and on June 28, they voted to raise 
twenty-three companies of fifty men each, to guard the 
coast. The men were to be paid twenty-six shillings a 
month. The time these guards were to serve was not stated, 
but as a matter of fact they did serve until the first of the 
following January. Aside from these forces the colony 
raised some seven or eight companies of fifty men each, to 
guard different points along the coast not protected by the 
other men. 

Boston, of course, was the center of military operations, 
and its people felt the crisis more keenly than those of any 
other colony. 

The army was made up entirely of volunteers and there 
was no suggestion of a draft. The men were to furnish their 
arms and equipment, the same as in the original militia. An 
allowance of a penny a mile was made for travel and four 
dollars was allowed for an over-coat. Aside from these men 
there came a call December 1 from Generals Washington 
and Sullivan upon the two colonies for five thousand men to 
take the place of the Connecticut militia, which had taken a 
miff at some fancied grievance, and refusing to serve longer, 

1 Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors in Revolutionary War, i. xii. 

2 lb., xiv. 
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had marched off home. New Hampshire recruited thirty- 
one companies, eighteen hundred men, and Massachusetts 
contributed the balance. These men were to serve six weeks, 
and at the end of that time were discharged. 

The year 1776, was a busy one in raising men for the 
army. The colonies had come to realize the character of 
the struggle before them. The Declaration of Independence 
gave them a new incentive and had also emphasized the in- 
tensity of the war on the part of Great Britain. 

Early in the year the State repealed all its militia laws 
and enacted a new statute. 1 Under it, the State appointed 
the generals and field officers. All the male citizens were 
divided into two lists, namely the active and the alarm list. 
Each man was to provide himself with a gun, priming wire, 
brush, bayonet, a cutting sword, or a tomahawk, or hatchet, 
a jack knife, tow for wadding, a blanket and knapsack and 
a canteen or bottle holding one quart, and also with ammuni- 
tion. In all subsequent calls for men throughout the war, 
recruits were required to furnish themselves with these equip- 
ments, and where the soldier was unable to furnish these, 
the Selectmen were to do so. Later, in November, 2 it was 
further provided that one-fourth of all the militia were to be 
selected by enlistment, lot or draft, to be held ready for three 
months to march at a moment's notice to join the Continental 
army whenever called upon. Heavy fines were imposed 
under both Statutes upon Selectmen and officers of the 
militia for disobedience, neglect or failure to obey promptly 
these orders of the Legislature. The wages were three 
pounds monthly. If the conscript did not within twenty-four 
hours present himself or furnish a reasonable excuse he was 
to be fined ten pounds; and if he did not march when 
ordered he was fined twelve pounds, and in default of pay- 
ment he was to be committed to jail until it was paid. 

On January 21, 1776, 3 the State ordered the raising of a 
regiment of seven hundred and twenty-eight men in Hamp- 
shire and Berkshire counties for duty in Canada, with a 
term of service until January i, 1777. A bounty of forty 
shillings and one month's pay in advance was offered. On 

1 Acts and Resolves, v. 44s. 2 lb., 595. 3 lb., xrx. 221. 
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the 20th of the same month 1 it was voted to raise four thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty-eight men to serve until April 
i. The pay of these men was the same as on the Continental 
establishment, namely, three pounds a month. The number 
of men each town was to furnish was named in the Act. In 
June a law was passed to recruit five thousand men from 
both the active and alarm lists to serve until the first of the 
following December. 2 Three thousand of these were for 
duty in Canada and the bounty offered them was seven 
pounds a man. The other two thousand were to serve in 
New York and to these a bounty of three pounds was 
offered. Under this enlistment six shillings were allowed 
each soldier for the use of his arms and twelve shillings for 
a blanket. One month's pay was to be made in advance. 
The recruits not readily responding to this call, on the 
twelfth of the following July, the Colonels were ordered to 
draft the deficiency of the delinquent towns out of the 
militia. 8 If a drafted man refused to march or furnish 
a substitute within 1 twenty-four hours, he was to be fined 
ten pounds, and on failure then to go or pay, a further fine 
of three pounds was imposed. On July o it was decided to 
raise two more regiments for service in Canada,* the men to 
be drawn from both active and alarm lists. Every twenty- 
fifth man was to be drafted and the soldiers were to serve 
until December 1. Two months later 5 it was voted that one- 
fifth of the militia be drafted from both lists for duty in New 
York and in New Jersey to continue in service until re- 
called. Delinquents, if they concealed themselves or 
absconded so that the officers could not find them, were to 
be fined ten pounds; and if they refused to march or furnish 
a substitute, were also fined ten pounds more or be committed 
to jail for two months. Later it was decided to recall these 
men after two months' service. On November 30 one-fourth 
of the militia was called into active service by enlistment or 
draft to reinforce the army in New York. 6 This call in- 
cluded the alarm list and was limited in its effect to certain 
counties named in the statute. The men were to serve a 

1 lb., xix. 217. * lb. 51 7. 

2 Acts and Resolves, xsx. 462, 517. 5 lb., 558. 

8 lb. 519. 6 Acts and Resolves, xix. 690. 
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term of three months. By the same Act one-fifth of the 
militia in delinquent towns was ordered to be drafted to 
complete their quotas. 1 On the third of the following 
month, 2 one-fourth of the militia in the counties of Plymouth, 
Bristol and Barnstable, was ordered enlisted or drafted to 
march at once for service in Rhode Island. 

This year Massachusetts raised for local defence to guard 
its long line of sea coast, garrison its forts, and protect mili- 
tary stores and internal points of danger, from thirty-five 
hundred to four thousand men. Most of these men enlisted 
for a year — there was one regiment recruited for three 
years — but some regiments and companies were enlisted 
for three, six or nine months. As fast as their terms expired 
the State would re-enlist as many as it could, and draft 
enough to fill the vacancies of those whose terms were expir- 
ing. The State so continued through the war each year, 
raising and always having between three or four thousand 
soldiers on local duty. 

By the middle of the year the colonial leaders had seen 
the folly of trying to carry on the war under the methods 
hitherto employed. Washington had denounced the militia 
as unreliable, the short terms of its enlistment making it a 
worthless force to oppose to trained veterans of England. In 
September, 1776, Congress voted to raise eighty-eight bat- 
talions of seven hundred and twenty-six men per regiment, 
making about sixty-three thousand men — the men to be 
enlisted for the war. 3 This was modified to make the term 
three years or during the war. 8 These battalions were ap- 
portioned to the several States, three being assigned to New 
Hampshire and to Massachusetts, fifteen, afterwards in- 
creased to eighteen, but the extra battalions were never filled 
and the men enlisting in them were merged into other regi- 
ments. Congress offered a bounty of twenty pounds and 
one hundred acres of land. But the States were to equip 
and clothe the men which Massachusetts did by clothing 
them with two linen hunting shirts, two pairs of overalls, a 

1 lb., 691. 

2 lb. 698. 

3 Journals of the Continental Congress, n. 336. 
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leathern or woolen waistcoat with sleeves, a pair of breeches, 
a hat or leathern cap, two shirts, two pairs of hose, and two 
pairs of shoes, 1 all of the value of twenty dollars. The 
arms included a musket with one ramrod, worm, priming 
wire and brush, a bayonet, scabbard and belt, a cutting 
sword or tomahawk or hatchet, a cartridge bag holding fif- 
teen cartridges, one hundred buck shot, jack-knife, tow for 
wadding, six flints, one pound powder, forty leaden balls, 
knapsack, blanket and canteen. 2 These were substantially 
what the men or the towns or the States were to furnish 
soldiers serving out of the State. The pay was to be twenty 
shillings a month. The soldier was to furnish his own arms 
and equipment as in former cases, and was to be allowed a 
blanket and one penny per mile for travel. 

When the request for the battalions came, Commissioners 
were appointed to go to the armies and procure the enlist- 
ment out of the militia of their own State there serving, as 
many men as possible into the regiments, and to offer Cap- 
tains and subalterns six shillings for every man they 
secured. 3 

Massachusetts had a strenuous experience in completing 
these battalions. In January, 1777, the Colonel of every 
regiment was ordered to muster his men and to keep mus- 
tering them until every seventh man in the militia was en- 
rolled. 4 A bounty of twenty pounds was offered. 5 At the 
earnest request of General Washington the State, in March, 
voted to raise a regiment of artillery for three years. It 
was to be one of the fifteen battalions. A bounty of twenty 
pounds was offered if the man furnished his own arms and 
accoutrements ; if not, he was to have fifteen pounds and ten 
shillings. 6 In April it was enacted that if the battalions 
were not full by the 15th of the next May the officers were to 
draft enough to fill the deficiency to serve until January 10 
next. 7 The conscript neglecting to appear or refusing to go 
or furnish a substitute within forty-eight hours, was fined 
ten pounds; and officers, Selectmen and Committees were to 
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be fined the same sum if they failed to execute the Statute. 
If the drafted man was unfit for service, he was to furnish 
a substitute or be liable to the same penalty; and if unable 
to hire a substitute, was to be committed to jail. In August 
the Commanders were ordered to muster their men, enlist 
enough to fill the quota or draft for eight months, 1 and keep 
drafting until the battalions were complete. Penalties were 
increased from ten pounds to fifteen pounds on able-bodied 
men refusing to march. If the recruit was unfit for service 
and did not furnish a substitute within twenty-four hours, 
a warrant of distress was issued against his estate. Generals 
neglecting or refusing to obey the Statute were to be dis- 
missed from the service. If the quota was not filled by 
September 10, subordinate officers, Selectmen and Commit- 
tees were individually assessed a fine of six pounds and four 
pounds monthly for each man short so long as the deficiency 
continued. But even these drastic measures did not fill the 
regiments. On April 17, 1778, the Legislature ordered the 
delinquent towns to fill their quotas by May 20, or be sub- 
ject to a fine of one hundred and fifty pounds for every man 
short on that day. 2 Three days later fines for failure to con- 
script were increased to twenty pounds. Brigadier Generals 
were to be dismissed and fines on officers and town author- 
ities for neglect were raised to ten pounds, and ten pounds 
monthly so long as the deficiency continued. The fine on the 
towns was made one hundred pounds instead of one hundred 
and fifty pounds, 3 but towns were allowed thirty pounds for 
every man recruited before May 20, 4 and this sum was to be 
reimbursed by the State. Under this Act two thousand men 
were Called, it having been found that one-seventh of the 
militia would not furnish the whole of the fifteen battalions. 
By the Act of May 1 a gratuity of one hundred dollars was 
given to each enlisted man. 5 On May 1, 1779, 6 it was voted 
to raise by enlistment fifteen hundred men for three years 
to complete the fifteen battalions. The bounty was to be 
three hundred dollars. Congress had already raised its 
bounty from twenty pounds to two hundred dollars. Re- 
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cruiting officers were allowed ten dollars for every recruit. 
On June 9 of the same year 1 it was decided to raise two 
thousand men by enlistment, lot or draft to fill the fifteen 
battalions, to serve nine months. Men Unfit for service were 
to furnish a substitute in twenty-four hours, or be assessed 
a penalty of forty-five pounds. If unable to pay a warrant 
of distress was to issue against his goods or estate. Able- 
bodied men not marching were liable to the same fine. The 
State also offered one hundred acres of land. For neglect of 
duty Generals were to be dismissed from service and com- 
missioned officers and civil authorities were to be fined twenty 
pounds and fifteen pounds monthly for every man short on 
the 30th of that month. Towns were allowed one hundred 
and twenty pounds for each man secured. If the quota was 
not filled by August 1, they were to be assessed three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds for each man short. On June 23, 
1780, 2 it was resolved to recruit nine hundred and eighty- 
three men for six months to fill up the fifteen battalions, and 
this order was amended later by a further enactment s that 
if the quota was not full by the 20th of the next October 
the towns were to be fined the average cost of every man 
deficient. 

In December, 1780, it was decided to raise four thousand 
two hundred and forty men to serve three years. 4 The terms 
of the men enlisting in 1776 and 1777 were expiring, and 
these men were needed to fill the vacancies. If the number 
was not filled by the 31st of the following January the 
authorities were to be individually fined in a sum equal to 
the average bounty paid the recruit and twenty-five per cent 
additional. Later, in the following June, a draft was 
ordered in all towns that were short on their quotas, 5 on the 
30th of that month, and the fine was increased to fifty per 
cent. For neglect the Generals were to be cashiered, and 
subordinate officers were to be fined thirty pounds. Towns 
were allowed fifty dollars for each recruit. Under the Act 
of December 2, 1780, 9 towns were authorized to divide their 
inhabitants into groups — as many groups as they were short 
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in their quotas, each group to furnish or be responsible for 
one man. If the class failed to produce its man by the 20th 
of the next January the town was to hire him, and the sum 
paid for the recruit, not exceeding double the amount 
thereof, was to be assessed to that class. In the same month 
it was enacted that every individual of every class deficient 
still, should each be assessed twenty pounds. In October, 
1 88 1, the deficiency still existing, delinquent towns were 
assessed one hundred 1 and twenty-eight pounds, nine shill- 
ings and six pence for every man lacking the first of the next 
January. Assessors or Committees failing to make the as- 
sessment were themselves obliged to pay it. At the beginning 
of the year (1782) the Assessors were ordered to assess upon 
the classes delinquent in furnishing their recruits the cost to 
the town for hiring one. 2 In the following March the State 
was short fifteen hundred men and ordered that number re- 
cruited by a Statute passed the same month. 8 The number 
each town was to raise was stated in the Law. The classes 
were to be assessed the average cost of a recruit and twenty 
per cent additional. Assessors and Committees failing to en- 
force the law were made individually liable to a fine of 
fifty pounds. 

But even these enactments did not fill the regiments for 
when the war closed the State had only 4370 men in the 
Continental line when its full complement would have been 
8350 men. 

This recital is suggestive of the difficulties of the colonies 
in getting soldiers particularly for the eighty-eight battalions. 
The men were loth to enlist for anything but short terms. 
As the war went on their ardor and patriotism, so manifest 
in 1775 and 1776, abated, and only by large bounties, in- 
creased pay and by threats of conscription, could they be 
induced to enter the service at all, and even by draft with 
heavy penalties upon both men and civil and military author- 
ities for negligence or disobedience, could soldiers be ob- 
tained, and then in insufficient numbers. 

The battalions suffered severely from sickness, deaths and 
desertion. During the last years of the struggle, as in the 
case of the Civil War, towns fell into the habit of hiring 
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men to fill their quotas, paying what was necessary for the 
purpose. These hired recruits were younger in years than 
many of those serving in the earlier part of the struggle. 

General Knox reported to the first Congress in 1790, 1 all 
available data of the men furnished by two States for the 
eighty-eight battalions. According to this report New Hamp- 
shire never had more than twelve hundred and eighty-two 
men in the Continental line, and in 1781, had only seven 
hundred. Massachusetts' highest number was seven thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixteen in 1777, and in 1781, had 
only three thousand seven hundred and thirty. The total 
number of the Continental line in Washington's army was 
at its highest in 1777, when, according to General Knox, it 
numbered thirty-four thousand eight hundred and twenty 
men, which in 1781 had shrunken to thirteen thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-two. 

The year 1777, was one of great anxiety to the New Eng- 
land States. The British plan was for General Burgoyne to 
invade northern New York with an army of ten thousand 
men; General Howe to march up the Hudson River with his 
army from New York city and St. Leger to advance down to 
the Mohawk valley from Fort Niagara. These forces were to 
unite at Albany, crush General Schuyler's troops, and then 
to invade, over-run and subdue the eastern States. St. 
Leger 's army was beaten and dispersed at Oriskany; Gen- 
eral Howe went on a campaign into Pennsylvania, but Bur- 
goyne faithfully tried to carry out his part of the plan with 
an army of seven thousand regulars and a large force of 
Indians and Tories. Calls upon the militia of the two States 
were many and came often to resist the invasion. Burgoyne 
reached northern New York early in the season to execute 
his plans. 

The year was a busy one. In January, 1777, the Legis- 
lature ordered the enlistment of four companies out of the 
militia to serve until the 21st of April in any of the New 
England States. 2 In April it directed the detachment of two 
thousand men to serve in Rhode Island 3 for a term of two 
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months. A bounty of twenty shillings a month above Con- 
tinental pay was offered. Severe penalties were attached 
to all drafted men who failed to march when ordered. 1 On 
April 12 the Colonels of the Bristol County regiments were 
ordered to march as many men as possible to Rhode Island 
to serve until the two thousand men previously ordered 
should arrive there. 2 On the last day of the same month 
fifteen hundred men were detached from the militia of Hamp- 
shire County to march forthwith to Ticonderoga to serve 
two months. 3 In May it was voted to raise two regiments 
for service at Boston and elsewhere in New England for a 
term of one year. 4 A bounty of ten dollars was offered to 
each enlisted man who entered service before June ioth. In 
June two regiments, fifteen hundred men, were detached for 
service in Rhode Island or elsewhere in New England. 6 The 
men were ordered immediately to Rhode Island. Later this 
Act was repealed and the officers of regiments serving there 
were asked to enlist the men out of the companies there on 
duty for a term of two months. 6 On the 27th of the same 
month two regiments were ordered raised out of the militia 
to serve in New England for a term of six months. 7 A bounty 
of twenty shillings a month above Continental pay was 
offered. The men were ordered to Rhode Island. In July 
the Brigadier Generals of Hampshire and Berkshire Counties 
were directed to muster and march as many men out of 
their regiments as they could obtain, 8 to reinforce the north- 
ern army at Fort Edward. The term of service was not 
stated in the Law. Later, on August 6, two thousand militia 
was ordered to be levied for reinforcing the northern army, 9 
but the Act was suspended by the law of August 9, by which 
one-sixth of the militia from seven counties was ordered to 
be drafted to serve until December i. 10 The penalties 
named in former statutes were attached to the law. They 
were to have two pounds and ten shillings for each month of 
service. 
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In September the Brigadier Generals of the several coun- 
ties were ordered to detach three thousand men to serve on 
a secret expedition for one month; 1 the place of duty was 
not mentioned in the Act, but it was probably in Rhode 
Island. In the same month one-half of the militia of Middle- 
sex, Worcester, Hampshire and Berkshire Counties and the 
3rd and 4th regiments of Essex County 2 were ordered for 
duty under General Gates till the next December for a term 
of one month's service. Two regiments were ordered to 
march forthwith and join the army. Soldiers re-enlisting 
were offered a bounty of twelve pounds and twenty shillings 
a month above Continental pay. 

In 1778 the attention of the State was largely directed to 
Rhode Island, and most of the men recruited except for 
local service, were sent there. 

Prisoners taken at Saratoga in 1777, were marched to 
Massachusetts and portions of them were quartered in 
or near Boston. The people evidently were fearful of the 
presence of Burgoyne's men, and in October, i777, s one 
thousand men were ordered recruited to guard them. In 
January, 1778, evidently the men were not forthcoming, and 
the State drafted a regiment of eight hundred to guard the 
harbors of Boston on the arrival of the Saratoga prisoners. 4 
If any drafted man neglected or refused to go, or did not 
procure a substitute within twenty-four hours, he was to pay 
a fine of ten pounds and still be considered a soldier in the 
army, and to be treated as such. In March there was a 
draft of five hundred more men for the same purpose, 5 and 
the men were made subject to the same penalties, as in the 
former case. When the time of these men expired in July, one 
thousand men 6 were ordered to be raised as guards for the 
Burgoyne prisoners to take the place of those whose terms 
were about expiring. The same penalties were affixed by 
the Statute. The next April thirteen hundred men were de- 
tached for the defense of the Hudson River, 7 and two hun- 
dred additional for Rhode Island. The same penalties as 
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above were attached to the drafted men, who failed to go or 
find a substitute. If the man was physically unfit for a 
soldier, and did not find a substitute, he was to be committed 
to prison for eight months. If the officer failed to commit 
the delinquent for ten days he was liable to a fine of thirty 
pounds. Their pay was forty shillings a month in addition 
to Continental wages, and they were to serve for eight 
months. Towns were allowed thirty pounds for each man 
enlisted or accepted before the twentieth of the following 
month. In June, eighteen hundred men were voted for 
Rhode Island 1 for a term of six months, to be enlisted or 
detached. They were offered the pay of four pounds, thir- 
teen shillings a month in addition to wages on the Conti- 
nental establishment. Towns and Selectmen were authorized 
to offer a bounty of fourteen pounds to each recruit. The 
same penalties were attached also to this law as named in 
the last Statute. 

On June 16, five hundred and fifty men more were ordered 
detached 2 to march at once for Rhode Island to serve a 
term of twenty-one days until the eighteen hundred men, 
previously ordered, would arrive there. In April, 1779, a 
regiment was raised for a term of eleven months for service 
in Rhode Island. 3 The pay was ten pounds a month sub- 
sequently increased to sixteen pounds, in addition to Conti- 
nental wages. Officers recruiting the same, were to receive 
thirty shillings for each man they procured. A bounty of 
thirty pounds and one suit of clothes was offered. 

Three days later five hundred more men were ordered de- 
tached to serve two months at the same place.* They were 
to march immediately. Their pay was to be twelve pounds 
a month. 8 On June 8, 1779, the order was given to enlist 
or detach eight hundred men for service in Rhode Island 
for six months' duty. A bounty of thirty pounds was offered. 
The men were to march at once and were to be paid sixteen 
pounds a month. Penalties for neglect were thirty pounds. 6 
The following October two thousand men were ordered raised 
for three months, by enlistment, lot or draft, to serve on the 
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Hudson River. 1 The same bounty of thirty pounds was held 
out as an inducement to enlist, and the pay was fixed at six- 
teen pounds monthly. The penalties upon delinquent mili- 
tary and civil authorities was one hundred pounds. The 
men, whether able-bodied or not who failed to go or furnish 
a substitute, were to pay a fine of fifty pounds, which was 
attached to the law. The towns short on their quota by a 
certain day were penalized by a fine of one hundred and 
fifty pounds. For every deserter from this or any other de- 
tachment the towns to which they belonged were assessed 
five hundred dollars for every one deserting. 

In the following year, 1780, on June 5, a call was made 
for thirty-nine hundred and thirty-four men for the Con- 
tinental army for the term of six months. 2 Every drafted 
man was subject to a penalty of one hundred and fifty 
pounds for refusing to go or furnish a substitute, whether 
fit or unfit for service. The pay was forty shillings a month 
in gold or. silver. Generals were to be dismissed from the 
service for neglect to carry out orders and subordinate 
officers were to be fined three hundred pounds. Three weeks 
later there was another call for forty-seven hundred and 
twenty-six men for three months' service on the Hudson. 
For neglect to enforce the law the Generals were to be dis- 
missed from service, and subordinate officers fined three hun- 
dred pounds for each man deficient in the quota on June 30 
and civil officers the same. 3 

By a law enacted February 26, 1781/ towns were allowed 
to form their people into as many groups as they were defi- 
cient on their quotas, each group to be responsible for one 
recruit. Every group was to pay the bounty and wages due 
its soldier. In cases of failure or neglect to furnish the man 
or pay him the group was to be assessed the bounty due and 
twenty-five per cent additional. Later in the same year, 
twelve hundred of the militia were detached and sent to 
Rhode Island 5 for a service of forty days, and in June five 
hundred more were raised and sent to the same State for a 
term of five months. 6 
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On June 30, 1781, twenty-seven hundred men were ordered 
detached from the militia for service at West Point for three 
months. 1 This call was at the request of General Washing- 
ton. The men were probably wanted at West Point to take 
the place of the garrison already there, for service against 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

The number of militia furnished by the two States cannot 
be accurately stated, owing to the loss of many of the mili- 
tary rolls. During the first two years, up to 1777, the quotas 
called for were in all probability, substantially filled, but 
after January of that year, many were never fully answered. 
With one or two exceptions and excluding men for the Con- 
tinental line, the militia officers were, up to that date, directed 
to enlist the men; later they were directed to enlist or draft; 
and in the last years of the struggle were ordered peremp- 
torily to draft or detach, which is the same thing. In truth, 
the men were beginning to weary of the war. The calls for 
soldiers came every month, sometimes three or four in a 
month. Usually the demand was for voluntary enlistment 
but after the beginning of 1777 threats of conscription were 
attached to the calls, accompanied by heavy penalties. 

The responsibility for filling the quotas under the different 
calls was placed by the Statute primarily upon the officers 
of the militia, and where the call itself did not name the 
number each town was to furnish, the officers assigned it. 
When received they immediately notified the civic author- 
ities, who at once called town meetings to act on it. There 
was nothing for the municipalities to do but to get the men. 
The towns appointed committees to secure them. The local 
militia officers were often made a part of these committees 
to act with the citizens. The towns then offered bounties, 
the amounts of which varied widely among the different 
towns, and at different periods of the war. For several rea- 
sons they were heavily increased in the last years of the 
struggle. A statement in some detail of the action of a 
number of the towns will show the method resorted to. 

On July 8, 1776, the town of Worcester voted a bounty 
of nine pounds under a call of the State a few days previous. 2 
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March 18, 1777, the town voted a bounty of twenty pounds 
to each soldier enlisted. 1 November 1, 1779, the town 
offered one hundred and fifty pounds to each man entering 
the service besides the thirty pounds authorized by the 
statutes. 8 June 23, 1780, Worcester voted to allow soldiers 
twenty-seven pounds each to be paid in produce at the price 
of same in 1774, provided the men would relinquish all 
claim to wages and mileage, 3 and in 1780 it voted to raise 
three thousand pounds to pay the three and six months' men 
called for. 4 

The town of Harvard on April 19, 1777, voted a bounty 
of thirty pounds to every man enlisting in the fifteen bat- 
talions. 5 On March 22, 1780, it voted to make the pay of 
the men already called for to six pounds per month, 6 and 
on April 10, 1781, Harvard voted to a man enlisting for three 
years eighteen calves, ten to be heifers and eight steers, to 
be delivered to him within six weeks after his discharge. 7 
Under the call of December 2, 1780, Harvard voted to every 
man enlisting for three years, 8 nine hard dollars, and half a 
dollar, twenty-five hundred paper dollars and eighteen head 
of cattle, the same to be three years old. Sixteen men were 
the town's quota, and the whole bill to the town was three 
hundred and twenty-eight silver dollars, forty-one thousand 
and fifty dollars in old paper currency, and two hundred 
and sixty-seven horned cattle. In 1782 the town paid as 
bounty sixty pounds to each of three men entering the 
service. 9 

The town of Lexington in May, 1778, 10 voted to each man 
enlisted fifteen pounds per month, and under a subsequent 
call the town voted that each man enlisting should receive 
fifteen head of cattle; if he served one year they should be 
yearling; if he served two years, the cattle should be two 
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years old; and if for three years, the cattle were to be three 
years old. 1 

Ashburnham in 1781 voted eighteen head of cattle to each 
man entering the service. If he served one year, the cattle 
were to be one year old; if for two years, the cattle were to 
be two years old; and if for three years, the cattle were 
to be three years old. 2 

The town of Boston on May 6, 1778, proposed a bounty 
of sixty pounds per man for each of the fifty in which the 
town was deficient on the call for three years' men, and 
twenty pounds for each of the thirty-six men on the call for 
service in New York. 3 The Committee at the same meet- 
ing claimed that the town had five hundred and twenty-seven 
men, eighty-five officers, one hundred and six artificers and 
fourteen quarter-masters in the Continental service, besides 
nearly three hundred in the navy. At an adjourned town 
meeting June 3, 1780, Boston voted to raise three hundred 
thousand pounds to carry on the war, which was subse- 
quently increased to five hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
and on June 19 the same year, 4 it was voted to instruct 
Colonel Proctor not to go beyond one thousand pounds for 
bounty per man. The amount actually paid does not appear 
on record. On April 9, 1782, 5 a committee reported to the 
town that they had paid bounties to the different classes, to 
most of them forty-five pounds per man, and for other classes 
in sums varying from forty pounds down to fifteen pounds 
per man. This was probably in specie, though the record 
does not say so. 

The town of Lancaster on June 23, 1780, under a call for 
forty men empowered its committee to hire the men on any 
terms they thought proper, and three days later accepted 
the committee's report to pay each man fourteen hundred 
pounds or thirteen pounds, six shillings, eight pence lawful 
money, to be paid in the old way in corn, beef and live stock, 
or any produce as it formerly used to be sold, or the value 
thereof in Continental money, the above bounty to be in 
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addition to that offered by the court. 1 Corn was, under this 
vote, reckoned at four shillings a bushel, beef at three pence 
a pound, sole leather, at one shilling, three pence per pound. 2 
New Hampshire the same year, in raising men, placed their 
pay at forty shillings a month, to be reckoned in corn at 
four shillings a bushel; sole leather at one shilling, six pence 
a pound; and grass beef, at three pence a pound. 3 On June 
28, 1779, the town empowered its committee to give the men 
called for forty shillings a month, and pay the same at the 
price of produce of the land at a price equal to the above 
sum of forty shillings a month. 4 On July 3, 1780, the town 
voted to raise one hundred and fifty thousand pounds for 
the purpose of hiring men for the army and for paying their 
mileage." 

On July 20, 1776, Chelsea voted to pay seventy pounds, 
sixteen shillings for five men who enlisted for service to go 
to Canada. 8 On May 18, 1778, the town voted to raise one 
hundred pounds for each of three men to go into the Con- 
tinental army, and to two men to go to Fishkill fifty pounds 
each for eight months. If the men were drafted the vote 
was to be null and void. 7 On May 22, 1781, a committee 
reported to the town that they could not hire any person to 
go to General Washington in the Continental army, and on 
June 1, voted to give one hundred and thirty pounds to each 
of three men and a hundred pounds apiece to go into the 
Continental army under General Washington. 8 On October 
14, 1779, the town voted five hundred dollars to each man 
that enlisted or was drafted. At an adjournment of the 
same meeting held half an hour later the town voted to raise 
two hundred and twenty dollars more for each man that en- 
listed or was drafted for three months. 9 On June 12, 1779, 
Chelsea voted to each man who voluntarily enlisted to go 
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into the service two thousand dollars, and to pay the same 
when they passed muster, 1 but this did not secure the men 
and thirty-nine drafted men paid a fine of one hundred and 
fifty pounds each. July 4, 1780, Chelsea voted to raise 
ninety-six hundred pounds for four men to go into the Con- 
tinental army for six months. This was twenty-four hun- 
dred pounds for each man. 2 

The votes of these towns in regard to filling their quotas 
and the bounties offered may be taken as fairly representa- 
tive of the action of all towns in the State, as will be seen. 
The details are different but the action of the towns is sub- 
stantially the same. In getting recruits the towns do not 
appear to have made much use of the press. Sometimes the 
papers published the statutes or orders calling for men and 
so far as examined did not notice the action of the towns 
thereunder. Nor were there any public meetings to stimu- 
late enlistments, so prominent a feature of the Civil War. 
Broadsides were printed and posted, some of which are 
noted. The work of securing men was chiefly by personal 
solicitation on part of the local committees and militia 
officers. By reading between the lines of the Statutes and 
the town records referred to, one can see the difficulties en- 
countered as well as the political and social conditions of 
the towns. 

Many of the drafted men hired substitutes. The prices 
paid varied with each case, and the period of the war in 
which the men were hired. The conscripts received prompt 
notice of their being drafted from the militia officers. As 
a sample the following: 

To Dea. John Sail, Sir: 

This is to inform you are this evening drafted as one of the 
Continental men to go to General Washington's headquarters, and 
you must go or find an able bodied man in your Room, or pay a 
fine of twenty pounds in law, money in twenty-four hours. 

Samuel Clark, Capt. 

1 Chamberlain, History of Chelsea, II. 492. 

2 IK 493- 
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(Endorsed) Chelsea May 21st 1778 

then received of Deacon Sail twenty pounds law. money in full 
of the within. Received by me 

'Edward Wait Clerk 2 

Lancaster Feb ye 1st 1777 

Received of Levi Moore twelve pounds for going into three 
years' service. 

Luther Fairbanks s 

Bolton July ye 2nd 1776 

Then received of my Honoured Father Saml Baker twelve pounds 
including the bounty of three pounds from the Government for 
my intering the service ... in Room and Stead of Abel Baker 
a minor son of my said Father. 

Saml Baker Jr. 8 

Waltham May 23rd 1777 

Then received of Joseph How and Eleakin Atherton the sum of 
thirty pounds L. M. for my servant negro man named York 
Ruggles who has enlisted and passed muster ... for the town 
of three years pay in the Continental army . . . 

(Signature missing) 

The towns paid these bounties, sometimes in cash, some- 
times by promissory notes and sometimes in produce and live 
stock. The details are significant of the poverty of the 
people, and as showing how the difficulties of getting men 
heavily increased as the war dragged on. 

The Legislature enforced upon the towns the Statute penal- 
ties for delinquency in filling the quotas. This gave rise to 
heated controversy, between the Legislature and the munici- 
palities, the latter often claiming that they had filled their 
quotas, or that some of their men furnished had been 
wrongly accredited to another town, or that the number 

1 Military Annals of Lancaster, 484. 

2 lb., 150. 

3 lb., 151. 
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assigned to them was unfair. Where they could establish 
their claim the Legislature remitted the penalties. 1 

The truth is that by 1779 and 1780 the State was prac- 
tically bankrupt and the men were weary of the war. By 
the latter year in many towns, every able bodied man be- 
tween sixteen and sixty had seen service for a longer or 
shorter period. In all the towns there were very few men 
who had not at sometime during the war served an enlist- 
ment. Many of them had imbibed a strong dislike for mili- 
tary life. When approached by committees to enlist the man 
would say: " I have had my term. I have fought bravely. 
Let my neighbor do likewise." When told of the greatness 
of the cause, he replied that it was of no more consequence 
to him than to others; that his pay would not support him 
and he could not ruin himself and his family. Perhaps the 
neighbor from patriotic motives and anxious for a chance 
to fight the enemy enlisted, but the battle he wanted to fight 
did not come off in a month, two months, or three months. 
His patriotism cooled; he grew homesick to see his wife and 
children; then he would be sent to the hospital. From there, 
whether from hospital or tent, the road home was broad and 
straight and often, too often, he took it. He was disgusted 
with the service and averse to re-entering it. In civil life 
he was accustomed to the broadest freedom of thought and 
action. Excepting service in the Continental line, his term 
of duty was short. There was no inducement for him to 
submit to the exactions of military discipline, or of applying 
himself to the irksome details of military training. The 
deprivations of home comforts and freedom, the poor food 
and shelter, the hardships of the service and neglect in sick- 
ness increased his dislike for the army. 

Large numbers of the militia were men of mature years, 
owning farms and having dependent families. The calls often 
came in the busiest season in planting or harvesting time, 
when their presence at home was absolutely necessary to 
keep their wives and children from want. One of General 
Stark's most trusted officers, and the one who commanded 
the escort of the Burgoyne's prisoners to Boston, was obliged 
to go without leave to New Hampshire to save his crops. 

1 Acts and Resolves, v. 1298, 1310, 1377, 1378. 
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He states in his excuse to the authorities that his family 
was then sick; that his fields lay exposed to ruin; and that 
it was impossible to hire a person capable of taking care of 
his sick family and crops, though he used his utmost en- 
deavor to do so. This is probably a fair statement of the 
situation with many of the men called to service. The laws, 
especially those relating to the recruiting of the eighty-eight 
battalions, were very severe. Every man drafted had to go 
or furnish a substitute within twenty-four hours, or pay a 
penalty of ten pounds or more. Even if he was physically 
disqualified for service, he was still required to furnish a 
substitute under a heavy penalty. These harsh terms did 
not increase the popularity of the service. 

The currency conditions intensified the difficulties. The 
pay of the soldiers was originally fixed in 1775 and 1776 
when paper money was on par with silver. In January, 
1777, it took one and one-fourth in bills to equal one in sil- 
ver. In January, 1778, the ratio was four to one. It steadily 
declined until 1780 when for a few months it stood sixty to 
one, and in May, 1781, the currency become entirely worth- 
less and ceased to circulate. It is hard now to imagine the 
chaos which ensued and the dissatisfaction varying from 
bitter remonstrances to open mutiny which this bred in the 
army. 1 Men who had enlisted into the Continental line in 
the earlier years of the war deserted in number, went home 
and re-enlisted on the quota of some other town for the sake 
of larger bounties offered. From the close of 1778 the men 
were virtually serving without pay and all the while as they 
well knew, their families were in danger of destitution. 
They were compelled to run heavily in debt to support their 
wives and children. The most distinguished soldier in the 
army from Worcester, spent his last years in the debtors' 
prison, confined there for debt that he had contracted for the 
support of his family while in the army. The State struggled 
with the problem as best it could, but was unable to afford 
much relief. Things eventually came to such a condition in 
consequence that open riots and blood-shed occurred in New 
Hampshire, and in Massachusetts the troubles culminated 
in Shays' rebellion. 

1 Acts and Resolves, v. 1277-1279. N. H. State Papers, xvi. 49. 
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In the last years of the war it will be observed from the 
Statutes referred to, that the State and the towns heavily- 
increased the pay and bounties offered the men. This was 
largely due to the depreciation of the currency, but a part of 
it was intended to stimulate enlistment, yet it failed to 
bring the hoped for results and did not attract men to the 
army. These things, well known to every one familiar with 
the military history of the war, bring into clear relief the de- 
fects of the militia system as a method to fight a long war. 

The weakness of the militia as a fighting force hardly 
needs restatement. It will fight bravely behind breastworks. 
General Putnam said of it at Bunker Hill that " The Amer- 
icans are not afraid of their heads, but only think of their 
legs." It will stand for a time against an enemy in front, 
but it cannot be depended upon for long under a heavy face 
fire, nor under a flank or rear movement of the enemy. When 
it breaks, it generally throws away its arms and accoutre- 
ments and cannot be relied upon for further part in the 
action. While a well disciplined regiment will often break 
under a prolonged or overwhelming front fire, or by an 
attack on its flank or rear, it can still be relied upon and 
brought back into the battle. Its organization is never lost. 
This was demonstrated on many fields during the Revolu- 
tion and Civil War. It is easy to imagine what would have 
happened on those eventful afternoons of July 2nd and 3rd, 
1863, at Gettysburg if Longstreet's veterans, when they 
struck the Union line had encountered raw militia, instead 
of equally well disciplined troops, hardened by long and 
bloody campaigns. At Bunker Hill, Saratoga and Benning- 
ton the militia fought creditably, but it was either behind 
breastworks or the foe was in front of it. Yet at Camden 
and on many other fields it broke at the first fire, and was 
not again an effective force in the battle. 

Why the colonies should have continued to employ such 
a feeble instrument is not far to seek. The dread of a 
standing army was ingrained in the very nature of the people. 
They not only feared it; but would not adopt any policy 
which looked towards its establishment. The Continental 
Congress had no authority over the States. Each colony 
was not only independent, but jealous of it. While Congress 
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could recommend and express a desire, the States would fill 
their quotas in their own way and on terms of pay and length 
of service to suit their own ideas and convenience. The men 
of the Continental line, who were enlisted for three years or 
the war, were the back-bone of the army and Washington's 
main support throughout the conflict. It was the staying 
force in every battle, and always gave a good account of it- 
self. It fought the veteran soldiers of England as bravely 
as men could, and showed all the courage and stubborn 
qualities of the best American troops, exemplified so many 
times in the battles of the Civil War and in the recent 
struggle in France. 

In the Revolution the militia system was thoroughly tried 
out. In the Civil War the volunteer system was also tried 
out, and after two years' experience proved a failure too. 
When the United States entered the World War in 191 7 the 
country, profiting by its previous experience, adopted the 
conscription method. It proved to be a great success, and 
its results showed the superiority of the draft in raising men 
for a war. Conscription is the most equitable and most 
democratic method to fill the armies of a republic. It is 
unlikely that in future wars the country will raise its army 
by any other method. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. Nor- 
cross, and C. P. Greenough. 



